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ests and involved little or no trace of principle. Only at the hands of 
Chatham and his idealist supporters, he says, did the conception of 
empire find expression in terms other than those of sordidness and pet- 
tiness. It is therefore a drab picture that he feels compelled to paint, 
and the reader comes off with impression confirmed that the British 
loss of the American possessions was the penalty of stupidity fairly 
incredible. 

The positions taken are buttressed impressively with documentary 
citations; and there are two extensive bibliographies — one on general 
lines, the other bringing together for the first time sixty-five titles re- 
lating to the "pamphlet warfare" waged in England in 1759-1763 upon 
the question of the cessions in America to be demanded of France at 
the close of the Seven Years' War. The author's style is satisfactory, 
though lacking in elements of distinction. 

Frederic Austin Ogg. 

University of Wisconsin. 

Jeffersonian Democracy in New England. By William A. Robin- 
son, Ph.D. (New Haven: Yale University Press- 1916. Pp. 
vi, 170.) 

Professor Robinson's essay, evidently begun as a doctoral disser- 
tation, won the John Addison Porter Prize given in 1913 by Yale 
University. It is exactly what it purports to be — an essay, admir- 
able in form, logical in arrangement, but necessarily limited in scope. 
Beginning with a chapter on the political conditions in New England 
from 1789 to 1797, the growth of republicanism from being a matter 
of opinion to forming the basis of definite party organization, the 
Federalist reaction from 1808 to 1815, and the development of "the 
party basis," are taken up in successive chapters. Then follows a 
brief treatment of "republicanism and religious liberty," a few pages 
on "the national significance of New England republicanism," and an 
appendix on "party distribution" with eight illuminating maps. A 
critical bibliography and a good index supply the apparatus for making 
the book especially usable. 

The essay certainly has its place in the political history of the United 
States, for as Professor Robinson states in his preface: "The New 
England branch of Thomas Jefferson's party had certain disadvantages. 
Its opponent was the party of wealth and culture whose members 
wrote the great controversial papers, delivered the memorable orations, 
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and edited the ablest newspapers and pamphlets of the day. It had 
few leaders of outstanding ability and personality to interest the biog- 
rapher. Furthermore the bitter partisanship of the age has in some 
cases passed into subsequent histories and biographies, with advan- 
tages to the Federalists. Nevertheless, the New England Republicans 
performed important services, both local and national, in a period full 
of domestic and foreign difficulties." By the skillful use of pamphlet 
and newspaper material, of memoirs and letters, of biographies and 
special histories, the author has made a clear and vivid picture of the 
development of the minority party, and of its determined and consist- 
ent stand from 1800 to 1815 as "essentially the party of union and 
nationalism." 

The weakest chapters are those on "republicanism and religious 
liberty," and on "the national significance of New England republican 
ism." Here the canvas is too small; the picture lacks perspective 
and high lights. Nevertheless some historian writing the history of 
New England will find in this essay ready to his hand a scholarly mon- 
ograph on one important phase of his subject. 

Lois Kimball Mathews. 

University of Wisconsin. 

The Government of the Philippine Islands: Its Development and 
Fundamentals. By Geoege A. Malcolm, Professor of Public 
Law and Dean of the College of Law in the University of the 
Philippines. (Rochester, N. Y.: The Lawyers Cooperative 
Publishing Company. 1916.) 

This work contains much valuable material for the student of Phil- 
ippine government; but between the reader and his goal Professor 
Malcolm has interposed the most formidable obstacles. The reviewer 
has never held in his hand a book in which so much industry has been 
rendered sterile by such an amazing combination of faulty arrangement 
and bad English. 

The volume runs to 784 pages, and it is encumbered by no less than 
1666 footnotes. The extent to which the notes encroach upon the 
text may be gathered from two instances: on the seven pages 78 to 
84 there are thirty-eight lines of text and two hundred and forty-five 
lines of notes; on the nine pages 472 to 480, forty-one lines of text are 
supported by three hundred and twenty-eight fines of notes. Al- 
though some of the footnotes serve to clarify the text, most of them are 



